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enme, we must bear in common with our fellow-citizens. This we can- 
not, avoid, and we must bear il manfully and uncomplainingly. But we can 
go no farther. We may have no share in the gains of iniquity. A good 
man can arm no privateers against his brethren of another nation, because 
his government has styled them his enemies. He can loan no money to 
government, no matter how advantageous the terms of investment, in 
order to carry on an iniquitous war. He can undertake no contracts by 
which he may become rich out of the wages of unrighteousness. He may 
not say, if 1 do not reap these gains, other men will reap them. They are 
the gains of wickedness, and let the wicked have them. If a good man 
believe that moral principle is better than gold, this is precisely the occa- 
sion on which he is called upon to show his faith by his works. The 
only question for a conscientious man to ask is this, Is the public act wrong 
in the sight of God ? If it be wrong, he must have nothing to do with it, 
and he can no more innocently aid it with his capital, than with his person- 
al service. 

But it may be said, that a course of conduct like this, would destroy all 
political organizations, and render nugatory the designations in which we 
have for so very long prided ourselves. If this be all the mischief that is done, 
the republic, I think, may very patiently endure it. The voice of history 
has surely spoken in vain, if it has not taught us that political parties have 
ever been combinations for the purposes of personal aggrandizement, ad- 
vocating or denouncing whatever political principles would best subserve 
the selfish objects, which alone gave efficiency to their organization. And 
besides this, if a disciple of Christ has learned to value his political party 
more highly than he does truth, and justice, and mercy, it is surely time 
that bis connection with it were broken off. Let him learn to surrender 
party for moral principle, and stand forth, though he stand alone, the friend 
of righteousness. Let all good men do this, and they will form a party by 
themselves ; — a party, acting in the fear of God, and sustained by the arm 
of omnipotence. Let the moral principle of this country only find an utter- 
ance, and party organizations would quail before its rebuke. How often 
have we seen a combination, insignificant in point of numbers, breaking 
loose from the trammels of party, and uniting in the support of a single 
principle, hold the balance ot power between contending parties, and wield 
the destinies of either at its will. Let virtuous men, then, unite on the 
ground of universal moral principle, and the tyranny of party will be crushed. 
Were the virtuous men of this country to carry their moral sentiments 
into practice, and act alone, rather than participate in the doing of wrong, 
all parties would fiom necessity submit to their authority; and the acts of* 
the nation would become a true exponent of the moral character of our 
people. 



ALBERT GALLATIN ON THE FINANCES OF THIS WAR. 

This venerable Statesman, once a leading champion of Democracy, has 
issued another pamphlet respecting the Mexican war, to show its bearings 
on the financial interests of the country. We have room for only a few 
extracts. 

Capital. — He begins with some general and very just remarks on the 
acquisition of capital, and shows that most of the surplus capital in this 
country is already invested, and cannot, therefore, be used as a circulating 
medium, or for the prosecution of this war. 
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A single item maybe adverted to. The number of dwelling-houses has 
necessarily been increased, in proportion to the increase of population. In 
the city of New York, for instance, where the population has been in- 
creased ten-fold in fifty years, the number of houses, which were built, 
more than fifty years ago, is extremely small, and much less in value than 
that of houses built since that date, which have been subsequently pulled 
down or destroyed. The whole cost of the dwelling-houses now exisling 
in New York, which, after deducting the nominal value of the lots, may 
be estimated at about one hundred millions of dollars, has been defrayed 
by the capital acquired during the last fifty years. The same process has 
taken place, noi only in every town and village, but throughout the whole 
country. As a whole, the general result has been much less in proportion 
than in New York ; since, during that period, the population of the United 
States at large has only been quadrupled. It seems probable, that the 
whole amount of capital absorbed in the United States in that way, during 
that period of fifty years, does not fall much short of fifteen hundred mil- 
lions of dollars. 

The whole of that capital, whatever its amount may be, has not been 
yet actually expended, since the houses do exist ; but it has been applied 
to an unproductive object. Thus, in every instance, though forming an 
importantand necessary portion of the fixed capital of the nation, dwelling- 
houses are unproductive, and a portion of the consumption, and notof the 
income of the nation. 

Taking all these facts into consideration, it will be easily understood, 
why the acquisition of circulating capital has been so slow in the United 
States, and why they were obliged to depend so long on the aid afforded 
by foreign capital. At the time when Independence was declared, and 
for more than thirty years after, America was always in debt to Great 
Britain. Even now, the amount of accumulated circulating capital is com- 
paratively small, and inadequate to supply the ordinary demand for it. 
In almost every instance, the funds necessary to carry into effect extensive 
plans of improvement, whether rational or wild, have been borrowed 
abroad; and there is now a large debt due to foreigners, principally to 
British subjects, due not by individuals, but by several of the States. It 
is doubtful whether, pending the war with Mexico, the government of the 
United States, notwithstanding their unimpeached credit, could obtain 
any considerable loan at par for a six per cent, stock. Hence it is, that the 
destruction of circulating capital, caused by the war expenses, is already 
sensibly felt. The capital thus expended has been destroyed. 

Capital destroyed by War. — Almost the whole capital applied to war 
expenses is destroyed, because it is expended on unproductive objects. 
The munitions of war, horses, and a multitude of other articles, are actu- 
ally destroyed ; a variety of other expenses, such as those of transporting, 
and afterwards of moving an army with all its apparatus, particularly if in 
a foreign country, are entirely lost. The great bulk of the moneys raised 
for carrying on war is expended in feeding, clothing and supporting men, 
whom the war has converted into unproductive consumers; all of whom, 
before that, earned enough by their labor, at least, to subsist ; and most of 
whom did produce a surplus, over and above their personal expenses. 
At the end of the war, nothing remains but the artillery, muskets, and 
tents. All the rest of the capital expended for the land forces, has been 
annihilated. 

Temporary reUef from abroad. — It is not without a painfid feeling, that 
we are compelled to admit, that these consequences of the Mexican war, 
on the fiscal and commercial concerns of the nation, have heretofore been 
greatly alleviated by the dreadful calamity which has affected Europe, and 
especially the British Isles. A famine, caused by the failure of one im- 
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portnnt crop, and by a dimunition in those of other articles of food, sud- 
denly increased our exports to an unparalleled amount; far exceeding in 
value the foreign merchandize usually wanted by the United States, and 
causing, accordingly, not only an increase of dutiable imports and of rev- 
enue, but also an extraordinary influx of specie. This general increase of 
wealth had, among other effects, enabled government to carry on the war 
without its evils being immediately felt. But the causes which had pro- 
duced that state of things, have, at least for the present, ceased to operate. 

Whence must come the Monet for this War? — Notwithstanding 
the great increase of national wealth, there is still a perpetual demand for 
capital. The circulating capital of the country is clearly the fund out of 
which the public, revenue and loans must be raised ; and the effect pro- 
duced by a demand of thirty millions within the next six months requires 
serious consideration. Five-eighths of the revenue derived from customs 
are collected in New York, and nine- tenths in five or six Atlantic seaports. 
The necessary effect of a war carried on in a foreign country, of our war 
with Mexico, is that the money thus collected in a few seaports, and in 
fact advanced by commerce, instead of being expended with some degree 
of uniformity in the country, must be immediately transferred, by the 
Treasury Department of the United States, to the places where it is 
wanted, and expended. The great mass goes to Mexico and New Orleans, 
whence it does not return to New York or to any other Atlantic seaport, 
since it is absorbed and destroyed by war expenses. 

The amount of specie in the vaults of the banks of the city of New 
York was lessened near $2,500,000 during the month of November. Yet 
it does not appear to tne that there is any great danger to be apprehended 
from a long continued exportation. The official report in November 
represented the banks of this State as having a total capital of little more 
than $43,000,000, — $19,000,000 in the country, and $24,OCO,000 in the city ; 
and deposits to the amount of $36,000,000, — a little more than $9,000,000 
in the former, and nearly $27,000,000 in the latter. But from accounts ob- 
tained from several of the most respectable of the city banks, it appears 
that, during the month of November and the first weeks of December, 
the amounts of their deposits (including those due both to individuals and 
banks) has lessened at least twenty-five per cent. This is, in reference to 
the fiscal and commercial concerns of the nation, the most important and 
pregnant fact which has taken place since the commencement of the war, 
inasmuch as it shows, in a tangible manner, to what extent the war 
expenses and the consequent destruction of capital have affected the cir- 
culating capital of the country. 

That the deposits in the banks are the most disposable circulating capi- 
tal of the United States, is indubitable, for the simple reason that they 
bear no interest. They constitute therefore, evidently, the fund most 
likely to supply the means of subscribing to the loans of the United States. 
Is there any other similar fund, any other amount of dormant, unemployed 
circulating capital, which may to any considerable extent, contribute to 
the public loans? There may still be some superfluous specie in the 
interior, some small amounts hoarded up and waiting for an eligible 
investment. But the total amount that can be derived from that source, 
will be but a most insignificant item, compared with the amount of the 
loan which is required. 

Whatever view of the subject may be taken, the conclusion is the same. 
The circulating capital must supply the loans and all other means of car- 
rying on the war. The portion of that capital which is the least actively 
employed, is naturally that which, in the first instance, supplies the 
means; and the ability of the banks to discount is lessened to an extent 
equal to the reduction in the amount of their deposils. 
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For all this there is no remedy. The war expenses for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1848, are in a great degree already incurred, at all events 
unavoidable. According to all appearances, the evil will be prolonged at 
least one year longer. There is hardly any hope that peace shall he con- 
cluded by the present administration. Unless relief should come from 
some unexpected contingency, it is impossible that the pressure should 
not become more and more intense, and be felt through the whole country, 
as longas the warcontinues. * * It is impossible that every portion of the 
Union should not be, to a greater or less extent, affected by any consider- 
able diminution and destruction of the national circulating capital. 

Impossible to Borrow at Par. — We must submit to that which is 
unavoidable. In order to defray expenses already incurred, a loan is 
necessary ; for even if taxation were deemed preferable, it could not be 
made productive in time. But it is impossible for any government to 
pretend to prescribe the rate of interest and other conditions on which 
money shall be lent to them. This will depend on the confidence placed 
on the good faith and resources of government, on the general rate of 
interest in the country, on the probability of a longer or shorter war, and 
on several other variable considerations. There is, however, one general 
and apparently invariable law. As the war continues, and as new annual 
loans are required, governments are compelled to pay dearer every succes- 
sive year for the money borrowed ; or, which is the same thing, the 
marketable price of their stocks is lessened every successive year. This 
has taken place everywhere, and is most striking in the instance of Great 
Britain ; because ever since the beginning of the eighteenth century, per- 
fect confidence has been placed in the good faith of the government, and 
in its ability to pay at least the interest. Yet in every successive war, and 
particularly in those of more recent date, the process has been regularly 
the same : selling a three per cent, stock nearly at par at the beginning of 
the war, and finally, the value gradually decreasing every year, at the rate 
of about fifty per cent. The government of the United States must 
submit to the general law, according to which it must, for the money 
which it is obliged to borrow, pay dearer and dearer every year as the 
war continues. It is an unavoidable consequence, which no legerdemain 
can prevent or conceal. 

Not Bound to Support the War, merely Because it is Begun. — I 
cannot understand the policy of those who, originally opposed to the an- 
nexation of Texas, and to this moment decidedly averse to conquest, are 
of opinion that, simply because we are at war, we are bound to adopt the 
views of the president, to sustain him in his course, and to grant him all 
the money and all the men he requires. Every one has undoubtedly the 
right to act according to his own notions of right and wrong, and I only 
claim the same privilege for myself. But let it it be recollected that this 
is not a question of money alone. The president asks for more men ! 
Very lately new regiments of volunteers have been called for and marched 
to that country, where exclusively of those who may fall in battle, the cli- 
mate alone destroys a frightful proportion of the natives of the United 
States who are subject to the ordinary fatigue and duties of a soldier. 

The Only Course for Congress, is to Withhold Supplies. — In 
every representative government, wherever a certain share of power is 
enjoyed by the people, it is that over the purse, which has ever been 
deemed the most important, and of itself almost sufficient to prevent ex- 
cessive oppression. To this day, in England, in France, and in every 
other country, in which a representative form of government has been 
introduced, it is by far the most substantial and efficient attribute of the 
popular branch of the legislature. It is true, that in England, the power, 
though claimed to its fullest extent, is very rarely exercised. A milder 
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practice has prevailed. Whenever a truly important question is derided 
in the House of Commons against the ministry, the king must either 
dissolve the Parliament and appeal to the people, or yield to the will of the 
majority of the House. It was in this way that the obstinacy of George 
the HI. was conquered, and an end put to the war waged by Great Britain 
against the Independence of the United States. But our elected monarch, 
for the very reason that he is elected by the people, is, during his brief 
term of office, more powerful than the British king, and would not prob- 
ably be deterred from his course by a mere declaratory resolution, such as 
was that moved by General Conway in the House of Commons. He has 
indeed, by his own act, and without having consulted Congress, placed 
the country in a state of war. This having been effected, neither of the 
two Houses of Congress, nor both together, are vested with any constitu- 
tional power of compelling him to make a peace, or even to open nego- 
tiations for that purpose. There is no other efficient constitutional power 
by which he can be checked, but that of withholding supplies to the 
extent necessary for effecting the intended purpose. 

No heed of More Troops — would be Dangerous. — The admin- 
istration, in order to obtain" the object they have in view, ask for more 
men and more money, * * now that our effective force from Vera Cruz 
to Mexico has been more than doubled, and that, with the exception of 
some miserable guerillas, there is no enemy to encounter, the number of 
troops authorized by law is declared to be insufficient ; and fifty thousand 
regulars, with a reserve of twenty thousand volunteers, are said to be 
necessary in order to occupy that which has been conquered, and to ex- 
tend that occupation over a greater extent of territory. The only avowed 
object is to conquer peace. But woull not this course inevitably lead to 
that subjugation and annexation for which the war party is so anxious? 

This magnificent plan, whether effected by the annihilation of the native 
population, or by enslaving it, will promote their welfare, and is also called 
a pacification. "Ubi, solitudinem (seu servitutem) faciunt, pacem, appel- 
lant." But if this extravagant project, suggested by the most unbounded 
ambiiion, should be carried into effect, I will not simply say that it would 
inflict a mortal wound on our institutions, I assert that it would break down 
our own Union into separate communities, and destroy our nationality. 

For the object avowed by the administration, there is not the slightest 
necessity to increase the number of troops now authorized by law. The 
only effect would be to perpetuate a large standing army, — to increase 
indefinitely the executive patronage, and to appoint greedy proconsuls 
over the several Mexican Departments wbich might be occupied. 

Expenses for the last Fiscal Year — are put down at $59,451,177 ; 
but Mr. Gallatin complains much of paymasters for not having yet given 
a full or detailed account of all the liabilities already incurred. We can 
easily understand this policy of concealment or delay, as the whole truth 
honestly told at once, might startle the public too much ; and we doubt 
whether we shall ever ascertain in twenty years how much this war will 
have cost us. 

A FEW ITEMS MORE FROM MR. GALLATIN'S FIRST PAMPHLET. 

_ Mission of the United States. — Your mission of love seems to be to ex- 
hibit yourself to the world as the " Model Republic," to show that men are 
capable of governing themselves, and that this simple and natural form of 
government is that also which confers most happiness on all, is productive 
of the greatest development of the intellectual faculties, above all, that which 
is attended with the highest standard of private and political virtue and mo- 
16* 
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rality. Your forefathers, the founders of the Republic, imbued with a 
deep feeling of their rights and duties, did not deviate from those princi- 
ples. The sound sense, the wisdom, the probity, the respect for public 
faith, with which the internal concerns of the nations were managed, 
made our institutions an object of general admiration. Here, for the first 
time, was the experiment attempted with any prospect of success, and on 
a large scale, of a Representative Democratic Republic. If it failed, the 
last hopes of the friends of mankind was lost or indefinitely postponed ; 
and the eyes of the world were turned towards you. Whenever real or 
pretended apprehensions of the imminent danger of trusting the people 
at large with power, were expressed, .the answer ever was, " Look at 
America." 

In their external relations, the United States, before this unfortunate 
war, had, whilst sustaining their just rights, ever acted in strict confor- 
mity with the dictates of justice, and displayed the utmost moderation. 
They never had voluntarily injured any other nation. Every acquisition 
of territory from Foreign Powers was honestly made, the result of 
treaties, not imposed, but freely assented to by the other party. The 
preservation of peace was ever a primary object. 

At present, all these principles would seem to have been abandoned. 
The most just, a purely defensive war, and no other is justifiable, is neces- 
sarily attended with a train of great and unavoidable evils. What shall 
we say of one, iniquitous in its origin, and provoked by ourselves, of a 
war of aggression, which is now publicly avowed to be one of intended 
conquest ? If persisted in, its necessary consequences will be, a perman- 
ent increase of our military establishment and of executive patronage; 
its general tendency, to make man hate man, to awaken his worst pas- 
sions, to accustom him to the taste of blood. It has already demoralized 
no inconsiderable portion of the nation. 

Your mission was, to be a model for all other governments and for all 
other less favored nations, to adhere to the most elevated principles of 
political morality, to apply all your faculties to the gradual improvement 
of your own institutions and social state, and, by your example, to exert 
.a moral influence most beneficial to mankind at large'. Instead of this, 
an appeal has been made to your worst passions; to cupidity, to the thirst 
.of unjust aggrandizement by brutal force ; to the love of military fame 
and of false glory; and it has even been tried to pervert the noblest feel- 
ings of your nature. The attempt is made to make you abandon the lofty 
position which your fathers occupied, to substitute for it the political mor- 
ality and heathen patriotism of the heroes and statesmen of antiquity. 



STILL MORE ABOUT THE MEXICAN WAR. 

A Texan paper, the Austin Democrat, tells the following story of Texan 
volunteers : — 

"A young man, by the name of David Horsley, belonging to Capt. 
Chandler's company of Texas volunteers, was assassinated by the perfidi- 
ous Mexicans a short time after the capitulation of Monterey. Horsley 
went to an orange grove in the evening, and remained all night ; his failure 
to return in the morning excited fears for his safety, and his comrades 
went in search of him. In the orange grove they found blood — traced 
at, and finally discovered the body of the unfortunate youth in the San Juan, 
pierced by a wound from a lance, or some such instrument. The news 



